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Introductory statement. — The continents studied in the sixth 
grade are South America, Africa, and Australia. Owing to the 
greater maturity of the children, reasoning from cause to probable 
effect is encouraged, as well as reasoning from effect back to cause. 
For example, they are now asked not only to explain the life con- 
ditions of a region by a study of the controlling physical conditions, 
but to make, from a study of these physical conditions, their own 
inferences regarding life-conditions. 

The printed text and pictures are used to corroborate inferences 
and to furnish additional descriptive material. Through the 
increasingly wider use of references, greater facility in the use of 
books and pictures is gained. Much practice in the organization 
of material is given in connection with both map-reading and the 
presentation of reference material. 

Aims. — The study of South America, its resources, its growing 
importance, and the readjustments to which its further develop- 
ment will lead is highly socializing in that it affords an opportunity 
for the consideration of some very vital present-day problems. 
Much depends upon the future attitude of the United States 
toward South American nations. The aims of the course are to 
confront the children with many of these South American problems; 
to help them see the enormous importance of solving them wisely; 
to lead them to feel their responsibility in helping to develop the 
right North American attitude toward South America; and to 
acquaint them with facts that will give them sound bases of judg- 
ment in South American questions. The comparison of African 
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and Australian problems with those of South America gives oppor- 
tunity to apply principles formulated in the study of South America, 
and serves to stress further the relative importance of South 
America. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

As an introduction to the study of South America the knowledge 
the children already have of the continent is gathered together by 
class discussion, and from a physical wall map of South America, 
obvious facts such as the following are noted very briefly: 

Location with regard to the United States 
Location with regard to other continents 

Size 

I Three prominent highlands 
Three prominent lowlands 
Three prominent drainage systems 

The next approach is made through an introductory study of 
the people. Who are the South Americans? The aborigines? 
From what countries did the settlers come? How do South 
Americans resemble us ? How do they differ from us ? In what 
ways are they our superiors ? May some South American boy or 
girl have ancestors of the same nationality or nationalities as yours ? 
What languages do they speak ? Why ? Questions such as these 
are designed to give a general notion of the many kinds of people 
in South America rather than to distinguish between the character- 
istics of the members of various South American nations. They 
are answered by the study of the race map (Bowman, p. 317) and 
pictures and by reading in Carpenter and Bowman. Pictures of 
South American presidents, generals, ambassadors, and other lead- 
ing men help to strengthen the idea of their similarity to us. 

The population groups of South America are seen to be: 

1. The Latin Europeans: 

Spanish — found everywhere except in the Guianas 

Portuguese — -largely in Brazil 

Italians and French — scattered very generally 

2. The North Europeans: 

Germans — centers of German population in southern Brazil and southern 

Chile 

British — widely scattered but largely in towns 

Belgians, Austrians, Norwegians, etc. 
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3. Negroes: 

They are found solely in the tropical countries and are most numerous 
in Brazil. 

4. South American Indians : 

They are found largely on the west side of the continent. There is 
great variation in the grade of Indians. The lowest types are those of the 
lowland forest regions in the tropics. The highest are probably those of 
Inca and Araucanian groups. 

5. Orientals: 

Chinese — in Ecuador and Peru 
Japanese — in southern Brazil 
Hindus — in the Guianas and Chile 

6. Mixed: 

Spanish and Indian 
Portuguese and Negro 
Many other mixtures 

The mixed population is, of course, a very great factor. The 
grades of mixed population differ vastly in different regions. 

The next problem is that of finding what attractions South 
America offered that brought to it people of so many nationalities. 
The map is first studied for suggestions. The children know of the 
gold in Peru and the desire of the Europeans for precious metals. 
The mountains suggest the probable occurrence of minerals in other 
places. The extent of South America in latitude suggests a great 
variety of products. If children are not familiar with the meaning 
of latitude and the inferences that can be made when the latitude 
of a place is known, a discussion of latitude is needed at this point. 
Suggested exercises are given at the end of the outline on South 
America. The tropical products are suggested as another attrac- 
tion to Europeans because they differ so much from those of Euro- 
pean latitudes. It is seen, on the other hand, that a tropical climate 
is forbidding to Europeans unless tempered by high altitude. Thus 
those places in tropical latitudes where highlands come near the 
coast offered greater attractions to Europeans than did the tropical 
lowlands. The fact that seasons in Southern South America are 
the opposite of those of Europe may make exchange of the same 
products desirable. 

After the children have made all the suggestions they can from 
a study of the map, they read from Bowman, Carpenter, The Book 
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of Knowledge, etc., to confirm their inferences and get additional 
information. They listen also to extracts read by the teacher. A 
survey of the products which have figured prominently shows that 
gold and silver were mainstays of Spanish colonial times; that 
sugar, then much demanded in Europe, with some cotton and 
tobacco, was the mainstay of the early Brazilian colony; that gold 
replaced sugar in importance in Brazil for a century, and was 
itself replaced by coffee; that the early staples of the Pampa were 
hides and wool, then wool and live cattle, and then meat and agri- 
cultural products, predominantly wheat, flax, and corn; that rubber 
has figured as an important product from the Amazon regions for 
the last half-century only; that guano has been a very important 
factor in Peruvian progress and nitrate in the progress of Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chile. This study brings out one of the most striking 
facts in the development of South America — the dependence of 
large groups of people upon a single staple export for long periods 
of time. 

This study leads to a view of the opportunities South America 
affords today to South Americans themselves and to the world. 
What factors are now operating in the development of South 
America? From the list of South American activities made in 
answer to this question, each child chooses one in which he is espe- 
cially interested and makes a special study of it. Discussion up 
to this time has merely brought out the fact that certain industries 
have been or are mainstays of South American development. 
Details of how and why each is important are reserved for these 
individual reports. The general scheme suggested for the organiza- 
tion of each topic includes as subtopics: 

The Nature of the Product 

The Regions of Production 

Conditions Favoring Growth or Production 

Geographic Problems of Transporting and Marketing the Product 

Some of the topics worked out in this way are: 

The Cocoa Industry 
The Coffee Industry 
Agriculture in Chile 
Chilean Fruit 
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South American Rubber 

The Cattle Industry 

Tin in Bolivia 

Mate 

South American Lumber 

Before the pupils begin to study their individual topics, the 
class studies several South American industries and prepares reports. 
The following report on rubber indicates the procedure. The 
nature of rubber is first discussed. Pictures of the tree are shown 
and its characteristics noted. The region of growth is mapped. 
The conditions of growth are shown to be much heat and water. 
The Amazon Valley is seen to fulfil these conditions. Descriptions 
are read of the region in which rubber is found and an effort is made 
by the use of such descriptions and of pictures to give a clear mental 
picture of the setting in which the tree is found, the appearance of 
the river, the forests on the river banks, the trees, plants, animals, 
and natives of these forests, and the distribution of wild rubber trees. 
The processes of gathering, the "curing" or smoking of rubber, 
and the transportation to the ports from which it is shipped are 
described. Museum material furnishes examples of rubber in its 
various stages. Attention is called to the decline of the industry 
in interior regions due to the decreasing of wild supply by rapid 
exploitation and the increasing of the supply of plantation rubber. 
Manaos and Para are described. The dependence of their very 
existence upon the rubber industry is stressed. 

The slight demand for rubber before 1850 and the constantly 
increasing demand since is accounted for. The routes taken by 
rubber from Manaos, Para, and other points of export to points 
of consumption in the United States and Europe are drawn upon 
an outline map of the world. 

In connection with the discussion of conditions favoring growth 
and production of an animal or plant product, the question is 
raised: Why are these conditions found in these regions and not 
elsewhere ? The answer is worked out by the class at the close of 
the report. 

The rainfall map is first studied to find the rainfall conditions 
of the particular region. Surface maps and maps showing wind 
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directions are then studied. The conditions under which winds 
take up and give out moisture are discussed, and the explanation 
of the rainfall conditions of the regions is worked out. By doing 
this with many regions discussed in connection with conditions of 
growth of each product studied, children learn something of the 
relationship existing between wind direction, surface, and rainfall. 
The report of each individual thus becomes a basis for further class- 
work, and motivates the careful preparation of reports as well as 
careful consideration of each report by all members of the class. 

Following the individual reports, a summary is made of the sub- 
ject-matter studied thus far by answering such questions as : Why 
is South America more significant now in world-affairs than ever 
before ? Will its importance tend to increase or decrease ? Why ? 

A review of the lists of products and exports and imports of 
South America shows that it is young industrially. Its wares are 
those of the extractive industries. It offers to the world staple 
foodstuffs, raw materials for textile manufacture, metals, rubber, 
etc. It affords in return a market for fuels, building materials, 
manufactured wares, and the like. 

Although the development already accomplished has made the 
continent very important in world-trade, many of its resources are 
barely tapped. As the world-demand for foodstuff increases, 
and exporting nations whose population is rapidly increasing cease 
to export, South American products will be sought with more and 
more eagerness. As her population increases and her industries 
grow, she will afford an enlarging market for the wares of manu- 
facturing nations. Her commercial importance for these reasons 
is greater than ever before. With this increasing commercial 
importance will come a great influence in world-affairs. 

The meaning of the phrase "The War after the War" is dis- 
cussed, and South America's influential place in this industrial 
and commercial international rivalry is emphasized. 

These questions next arise: Are all parts of South America 
equally important ? If not, which parts are the more important ? 
Why ? To answer these adequately, individual countries must be 
compared. The more important factors which will determine the 
possibilities of each country are discussed. Take, for example, 
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Argentina. It is seen to consist of four regions varying greatly in 
importance — Patagonia, the Pampa, the Chaco, and the Andean 
section. A brief survey of these shows that the Pampa is the real 
Argentina and that the other regions are relatively unimportant. 
Can the Pampa keep Argentina in her place as one of the ten 
greatest nations of the world ? The following factors must be con- 
sidered : 

The Pampa: 
i. Size: 

About one fourth as large as Argentina 

2. Location: 

From 30 S. to 40 S. 

From the ocean west to the Cordoba and Andes Mountains 

Well situated with reference to the command of tributary regions up 

river and with reference to communication with Europe 

3. Topography: 

A great plain monotonous in its vast extent 

4. Soil: 

Very deep. Very fertile 

5. Drainage: 

Not yet well developed 

Few rivers 

Stagnant water areas and marshes 

6. Statistics of production: 

Agricultural 

Grazing 

Miscellaneous 

7. Statistics of commerce: 

Exports 
Imports 

8. Statistics of population and immigration: 

Kind of population largely Spanish and Italians from Northern Italy 

9. Life: 

In the country 

Haciendas — System of large land holdings unfortunate 
Guachos — 
10. Cities: 

Buenos Aires 
La Plata 
Rosario 
Santa Fe 
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11. Transportation: 

Scarcity of navigable rivers 

Ease of road- and railroad building in so far as topography is concerned 

Difficulty of obtaining road- and railroad-building material 

12. Government: 

Stability of government is stressed. 

13. Reasons for the recent rapid development 

14. Difficulties to be overcome: 

No fair opinion can be formed as an answer, however, until the same 
kind of data about other countries is examined and the same kind 
of view is taken of them. 

Brazil is seen to outstrip all the other South American countries 
in size and population, and, theoretically, to surpass them in agri- 
cultural possibilities. Practically, there are many hindrances to 
such supremacy, such as : 

Annual flooding of great areas 

Problem of clearing the forests 

Unmarketable quality of most Brazilian woods 

Climate 

Scarcity of people 

Lack of means of transportation 

Quality of population 

Brazil's hope, at least for the near future, is seen to be in her 
southeast coastal region. The good climate, agricultural possi- 
bilities, latent water power, electric smelting of iron ore and what 
it may mean to this region, relation of the region to the cattle 
country in Matto Grosso and Goyaz, and other factors of this 
nature are compared with the many advantages of the Pampa 
region. 

At the close of the study of individual countries, there is little 
difference of opinion with regard to grouping Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia, and Chile in the highest class, Ecuador and Paraguay 
in the least promising class, and the others in an intermediate group. 
Debate is often necessary if a closer ranking is desired. Such a 
debate helps the children to list definitely for themselves those 
factors, geographic and non-geographic, which are favorable for 
the progress of a country and those which work against it. 
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The final question is, What should our attitude toward South 
America be ? This brings up the discussion of the Monroe Doctrine, 
some of our past dealings, just and unjust, the mistakes that 
many of our citizens have made, and the light in which South 
Americans regard us. 

The co-operation of North and South America, if effected for 
righteous purposes, will be tremendously influential in reconstruct- 
ing world-relationships upon higher planes, and in helping to main- 
tain world-peace. There is no basis for a patronizing attitude on 
our part. South Americans have as. much to give us as we can 
possibly give them. The attitude of the present elementary-school 
children of the United States may make or mar this complementary 
relationship, this joining of forces for world-good that he in the 
Americas. We attempt, therefore, to bring each child's responsi- 
bility in the matter home to him by showing him that he will soon 
be in a position to help decide South American questions. In this 
way a foundation may be laid for the achievement of an ideal 
relationship. 

Throughout the reading done in connection with these topics, 
accurate interpretation of pictures and of the printed page is 
stressed, and many devices are used to secure it. If the reading 
is light and the meaning easy to grasp, children are asked to select 
for themselves the main points the author has tried to make. If 
it is difficult reading, hectographed questions are given them to 
direct their thought, as they study, to the points most to be empha- 
sized. Expression in a different medium often serves to clear 
ideas. For example, when reading about the products raised at 
different altitudes in Peru and Bolivia, children are asked to make, 
from the reading, a diagram showing a cross-section of the region 
and the product grown on the various levels. Maps and pictures 
are sometimes drawn and models made in sand and clay from the 
reading. Such tests serve to help the child check his own accuracy 
in thinking and seeing. 

After the study of an entire continent is completed, the children 
sometimes exhibit for the benefit of an outside group of people all 
their class work, their individual collections, maps, models, slides, 
pictures, museum materials, and anything which they consider to be 
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of interest. In order to test their own readiness for this occasion, 
they practice placing on the outline blackboard map the names of 
all countries, cities, rivers, etc., mentioned in connection with their 
study of South America. When they consider themselves prepared, 
the entire class is tested on the "place geography" by using Goode's 
Outline Map of South America. They practice explaining to one 
another the various things they wish to tell and correct one another's 
use of English. This kind of summary serves instead of a formal 
test of any nature. 

If the class is mature enough, a little more climatological work 
is taken up before the study of Africa is started. The children 
have seen that wind direction is one factor determining the rainfall 
of a region. The next question is, What determines wind direction ? 
This is worked out by studying maps showing air pressure and wind 
directions in various regions. The following questions and direc- 
tions suggest the course of the development: What do we mean by 
low pressure ? High pressure ? How can we show low pressure on 
a map ? High pressure ? Find areas of low pressure on the map. 
Of high pressure. (An isobaric map is used.) What relation do 
the maps show between high-pressure regions, low-pressure regions, 
and wind directions ? Why should there be this relationship ? 
What should you need to know then in order to determine wind 
direction in a given place ? Do high- and low-pressure areas remain 
the same throughout the year ? How does this affect wind direc- 
tion at any given place ? Are low-pressure regions more common 
in low latitudes or in high latitudes ? Where, in general, are regions 
of high pressure found? Explain the wind directions in South 
America. 

If the class is not yet ready for this, it is reserved for the close 
of the sixth-grade work or the beginning of seventh-grade work — 
where it is taken up in connection with interpretation of weather 
maps in seventh-grade science. 

A further study of latitude is made at this point. 

1. On a blackboard globe the equator is drawn. The terms 
degree, minute, second, are explained. A pupil is then asked to put 
a dot on the globe to represent a place 30 N. of the equator, 
another 45 S. of the equator, and many others. Then ten places 
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are put on the globe, each of which is 10° N. of the equator. 
Ten more are added, then another ten, and so on till it becomes 
apparent to the class that when all the places 10° N. of the 
equator are shown on the globe, they form a line parallel to the 
equator and 10° N. of it. The parallels of 20 , 30 , 40°, 50°, 60°, 
70 , and 8o°, both N. and S., are then added. Practice is given 
in telling the latitudes of places represented by dots put on the 
blackboard globe on and between these parallels. 

2. Individual globes, on which parallels and continents are 
printed, are then used. Exercises such as the following are given: 

Find an important city 30° N. of the equator; one 30° S. of the 
equator, etc. 

Find the latitude of New York, Los Angeles, Buenos Aires, etc. 

From the index in Longmans' Atlas check your estimate of the 
latitude of each place. How will this index help you in the future to 
locate places ? 

Through how many degrees of latitude does Africa extend? 
Australia, etc. ? 

What continents are crossed by the fortieth parallel north ? By 
the twentieth parallel south, etc. ? 

What countries are crossed by the fiftieth parallel north ? 

What is your idea of the temperature of a place 2° S. of the 
equator ? 80° S. of the equator ? Why ? Some places near the 
equator have low temperatures. Why? 

Explain low latitude. High latitude. 

3. The representation of parallels of latitude on wall maps is 
next discussed. The difficulty of representing the curved surface 
of the earth on a flat surface is noted. The pupils find out how 
many ways of representing parallels are shown on these various 
maps. The object of the comparison is to prevent the mistake of 
reading latitude along a horizontal line on maps that are not made 
on the Mercator projection. Exercises with maps include the 
following : 

Find from the maps in your atlas the latitude of given places. 

Given the map of a relatively small region on a large scale 
(e.g., the wall map of Illinois) show on the blackboard globe the 
extent in latitude of the region shown in this map. 
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On the blackboard outline map of the world draw the equator, 
the tenth parallel north, etc. 

By this study of latitude the idea of relative location is strength- 
ened. 

AFRICA 

A comparison of Africa with South America is made from map 
study and brings out its greater size, the lower latitude of its 
southernmost point, and the existence of a tropical region in Africa 
similar in many ways to that of South America. The highland 
and lowland tropical regions of Africa are compared with those of 
South America. An outline such as the following is worked out 
from map study and reading. 

I. Tropical Africa: 
r. The Lowlands: 

a) Countries included 

(1) Congo Free State 

(2) French Congo 

(3) Part of Angola 

b) Congo River basin 

(1) Comparison with the Amazon Basin 

(a) Points of similarity to be noted 

i. Position on the equator 

ii. Great size 

iii. Slight relief 

iv. Navigability of the river systems (Carpenter, p. 224) 

v. Rich plant and animal life 

vi. Rubber an important economic product 

(b) Points of difference to be noted 

i. The Congo basin lies at higher altitude than the Amazon 

ii. Navigation system of the Congo isolated from the coast 

by rapids where the river crosses the mountain rim of the 

plateau; therefore a railroad necessary 

iii. Animal life: several important types not found in South 

America 

a) Elephant 

b) Hippopotamus 

c) Rhinoceros 

d) Gorilla 

e) Lion 

/) Wart hog 
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iv. People 

o) Bantu, a branch of the black or negro race; not the 
red or Indian race of South America 
v. Economic products 

a) Ivory from elephants 

b) Palm nuts and palm oil 
vi. Political control 

a) European (French and Belgian possession of the 
Congo; of the independence of the South American 
republics) 
2. The Highlands: 

a) Countries included 

(1) British East Africa 

(2) German East Africa 

b) Comparison of the region with the typical highlands of South America 
(1) Physical conditions 

(a) Similarities 

i. Extremes of relief in tropical latitudes; therefore great 
varieties in climate, e.g., compare 

a) Tropical Mombasa with Guayaquil, Ecuador 

b) Snow-capped Kilimanjaro and Kenia with Cotopaxi 
or Chimborazo 

c) Temperate pastures and farm lands of Uganda with the 
valley of Ecuador and the plateau of Peru and Bolivia 

(b) Differences 

i. Greater area of plateaus in proportion to mountains 
ii. Mountain range less continuous than Andes 
iii. More and larger lakes 

a) Tanganyika, Nyanza, Victoria, Albert Edward, 
Rudolph 

It is noted that desert covers a much greater part of Africa than 
of South America, in proportion to the size of the continent. 

It is seen that, while South America is a continent of republics, 
Africa is one of colonies, many of which have been acquired by 
European powers in the last half-century. Why should this be 
true ? When people knew of Africa so early, why was its develop- 
ment so late ? 

The vast areas of desert and of jungle, the hostility of the 
natives, the lack of harbors, the lack of navigable waterways 
leading into the interior, and the greater early attraction of North 
America for colonizers are cited as some of the reasons. 
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Why should it have been developed in recent years? Why 
have Europeans done the work of colonizing it ? 

This leads to a view of the continent as a field for the expansion 
of the crowded nations of near-by Europe. From the map it is 
seen that the interested nations are Germany, England, France, 
Italy, Portugal, and Belgium. 

First are mapped the African regions which England has gained 
control of or colonized, and the problem presented is, In what ways 
are these colonies valuable to England ? To answer it necessitates 
the consideration of the more important features of the various 
British colonies and protectorates. Egypt, the most familiar of 
them, is first discussed. It is pictured as a long, ribbon-like oasis 
due to the waters of the Nile as it flows across the eastern Sahara. 
The Nile presents three interesting minor problems: How can this 
great river be maintained across hundreds of miles of desert? 
Explain the annual Nile floods. In what sense may Abyssinia be 
called the mother of Egypt ? 

The Nile Valley is seen to be the seat of one of the earlier civiliza- 
tions, relics of which still remain in the pyramids and many ancient 
mines. This fact prompts a comparison of conditions in this valley 
with those in the plateau or Peru and Bolivia, where early Inca 
civilization developed. Did similar conditions bring about these 
two developments ? Do the same conditions give the Nile Valley 
value today ? 

The following outline suggests the points stressed in viewing 
present-day Egypt. 

1. Location and its significance in controlling the Suez Canal 

2. Nominally a Turkish possession; actually under British control 

3. A land of farms. Crops: 

a) Cotton 

b) Sugar 

c) Rice 

d) Grains 

e) Vegetables 
/) Dates 

4. Methods of farming: 

a) Winter crops of grain are sown in the autumn when the Nile is low 

b) Summer crops of cotton, rice, and sugar are sown in the spring before the 
rise of the river 
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c) Irrigation becomes necessary during the low-water season 

(i) Various methods used: The shadoof, run by men, and the sakieh, run 
by oxen or mules, are used to raise the water to the level of the field. 
Small ditches carry it over the field. Modern methods are now 
being introduced by the British; the great dam at Assuan 

5. People: 

a) Mohammedans; a mixture of ancient Egyptians and invaders from Asia 
Standards of life are primitive 

b) Cosmopolitan foreign population 

6. Important cities: 

a) Alexandria and Cairo 

7. The Suez Canal — Britain's gateway to the Indian Ocean, very vital in her 
present scheme of administration in India and the Far East 

British South Africa is next studied. Since the finding of 
diamonds was so significant in the development of South Africa, the 
story of their discovery is read, the rush of people to the region is 
described, and the early life of Cecil John Rhodes is told. The 
subject of diamond mining is outlined as follows : 

Diamond mining: 

1. Location: Kimberley, Orange Free State 

2. Occurrence of diamonds 

3. Methods of mining 

4. Methods of separating diamonds from clay 

5. Marketing 

6. Administration of the mining camp 

7. The city of Kimberley 

The finding of gold and its additional influence in the growth 
of population in South Africa are then discussed. 

Gold mining: 

1. Location: Witwatersrand of Transvaal 

2. Occurrence of gold 

3. Methods of mining and smelting 

4. Johannesburg 

Other natural resources that aided the development of the 
regions are studied. 

The industries of the coastal plains and mountain slopes on the 
east (Natal and Cape Colony; Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony) are outlined as follows: 
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I. Farming: 

a) Live stock and hardy grains on the upper slopes 

b) Orchards of temperate fruits farther down 

c) Tea and coffee on the lower slopes 

d) Rice, sugar cane, tobacco, lemons, oranges, and pineapples on the coastal 
plain 

e) Reason for such a range of products: Compare East Africa and Andes 
region of tropical South America 

/) Farmers, white men; laborers, natives 

g) Grain, cotton, and tobacco in Transvaal and Orange Free State. These 

regions are better watered because they are nearer the mountain sources 

of the Orange and Vaal rivers 

II. Stock-raising: 

i . Cattle and sheep 

a) Conditions similar to those of the great plains of the United States, 
pampa of Argentina, etc. 
2. The ostrich: a desert bird native to Africa 

a) Feathers the commercial product 

b) Methods of raising 

c) Value of product 

Among the centers of population are noted, in addition to 
Johannesburg and Kimberley, Durban, the chief port of Natal and 
the outlet of the gold regions; Port Elizabeth, the Liverpool of 
South Africa, and Cape Town. 

The story of Rhodes's part in the government of the colony, the 
clash with the Boers, the steady acquisition of territory, and the 
dream of Unking Cairo to Cape Town by an "All-Rail Route" leads 
to the account of expansion in Rhodesia, and the completion, to the 
southern end of Tanganyika, of the only north-south transconti- 
nental railway in the world. Much of it must be told or read from 
Talbot's Railway Conquest of the World, Powell's The Last Frontier, 
and Mitchell's Life of Cecil John Rhodes. British East Africa is 
discussed as a link in this north-south belt of English possessions. 
The break in the north-south line of English control occasioned by 
the position of German East Africa is noted. Among the evils 
of territorial aggrandizement so evident in Africa is pointed out 
the jealousy occasioned by just such a situation as here exists. 

By this view of the British colonies some of the reasons why 
they are valuable to Britain are made evident. Africa is seen to 
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be, like South America, a producer of raw materials, a consumer of 
manufactured articles such as England offers the world. The 
cotton of the Nile Valley, for example, partially frees British manu- 
facturers from dependence on American cotton. British African 
colonies afford a field for population overflow. They offer problems 
to be solved which must contribute to the progress of the nation 
which solves them. They offer intermediate stations and give con- 
trol of strategic points on the route to the British Far East. They 
satisfy the desire for empire of which Rhodes was a personification. 
The great French Empire in Africa is then studied with the 
question in mind, Why is it of value to France? It is seen to 
include, with the exception of the British Sudan and Tripoli, all 
the Barbary states, the Sahara, and the Sudan and to occupy 
45 per cent of all African territory and 25 per cent of the conti- 
nent's population. A study is made of the various parts as out- 
lined below. 

I. The desert: 

1. Location and extent 

a) Covers an area about the size of the United States, in Northern 
Africa, from the Red Sea to the Atlantic 

2. Types of country 

a) Great stretches of sandy plains and dunes 

(1) Bare, moving sands 

(2) Sands with occasional bunches of grass and small shrubs 

b) Barren stretches of country of a more clayey soil, much dissected 
and broken by deep ravines and gullies 

c) Rugged, mountainous country, with more vegetation and streams 
in valleys; sites of oases 

d) Oases in the midst of other types noted. Rich tropical and sub- 
tropical vegetation, chiefly date palms 

3. Climatic conditions 

a) Day 

(1) Intense dry heat 

(2) Short dawn and twilight 

(3) Rapid increase of heat with sunrise 

(4) Hot wind with possible sand-storms 

b) Night 

(1) Rapid lowering of temperature after sunset, sometimes reaching 
the freezing point 

(2) Brilliancy of stars and moon due to dry air 
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4. People 

a) Classes 

b) Appearance 

c) Dress: its adaptation to desert heat 

d) Homes 

e) Life 

(1) Nomadic 

(2) Agricultural life in the oases 

(a) Products raised 

i. Dates the most important 
ii. All kinds of fruits and vegetables 

(b) Problems of agriculture 

i. Irrigating 

ii. Constant battling with drifting sand 
iii. Intensive cultivation to make best use of limited arable 
area 

(c) The date harvest 

(d) Rich date oases: Biskra, the Jerid 

(3) Caravan trade of the desert 

(a) Products of exchange 

i. Wool, camel hair, millet, etc., traded by nomads for 
cotton cloth, guns, and other manufactures from Europe 
and cities on the coast, and for dates and other fruits of 
oases 
ii. Ivory, gold, palm oil, rubber, etc., from interior of the 
Sudan taken across the desert to exchange for European 
goods 

(b) Routes of caravan trade determined by oases with terminals 
in cities on edge of the desert, e.g., from cities of Barbary 
States (Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, Biskra) through oases to 
others of the Soudan (Timbuctoo, Kano, Lake Tchad) and 
Egypt (Cairo, Alexandria, Khartum) 

(c) The camel the means of transportation; its adaptation to 
the desert 

II. The Barbary States: 

1. Location 

2. Character of the country 

b) Fertile rolling country near the coast, backed by the Atlas Moun- 
tains running northeast and southwest 

3. Climate 

a) Subtropical like Southern Europe with good rainfall on the seaward 
slope and deserts on the landward side of the mountains 
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4. Resources 

a) Many agricultural products in the lowlands near the sea 

b) Wool from the pastures of the mountain slopes 

c) Minerals in the mountains 

5. Commerce 

a) The gateway between Europe and the Sahara 

b) The northern terminal of the caravan trade across the desert 

6. Important cities 

a) Morocco 

b) Fez 

c) Tangier 

d) Algiers 

e) Tunis 
/) Tripoli 

7. Political control 

a) Morocco under French protection 

b) Algeria and Tunis, French 

III. The Soudan, "The Land of the Blacks": 

1. Location 

a) A broad strip of country extending from the Atlantic to Abyssinia, 
between the desert and the tropical forests 

2. Divisions 

a) Egyptian Soudan or Nubia 

b) Central Soudan about Lake Tchad 

c) Western Soudan, chiefly the basin of the Niger 

3. Character of the country 

a) Transition zone from desert to forest 

4. People 

a) Chiefly blacks. Our slaves come from the southern and western 
Soudan 

5. Commerce 

a) The southern terminals of the caravan trade, the chief products 
being ivory, ostrich feathers, and gums from the forest trees 

6. Important trade centers 

a) Timbuctoo on the Niger 

b) Kuka on Lake Tchad 

c) Kano in Nigeria 

d) Khartum in Egyptian Soudan 

The number and degree of the difficulties which the French 
have met successfully in their colonizing attempts become evident 
as the geography of the regions is studied. The fact is stressed that 
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France's penetration has been almost wholly pacific. It is seen 
that French efforts have laid the basis for a future rich and prosper- 
ous French African dominion, in spite of vast waste areas included. 
Even now there comes from this territory a wealth of raw materials. 
It affords additional markets for French wares. Untold possi- 
bilities He in Morocco, France's new protectorate. France has 
many good African harbors. Algiers is the most important coaling 
station in the Mediterranean. By controlling Northwest Africa, 
French influence in the Mediterranean is strengthened. The many 
railroads recently built have put France many days nearer the 
products of the Sahara and the African tropics. If the plan of 
building a railway from Fez through Tuat to Timbuctoo and on 
to the port of Dakar is carried out, the distance from Marseilles to 
Rio de Janeiro will be much shortened. Thus South America too 
will be brought nearer France. 

[To be continued] 



